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THE  GLEANER,  NO.  XIV. 

Of  all  the  arts  and  quirks  of  argument* 

This  as  most  decisive  bears  away  .the  palm  : 

*Tis  calculated  to  impress  with  weight, 

Each  hector  whose  sole  skill’s  in  wordy  torrent. 
Come  then,  ye  brave  dis])Uters,  who  contend 
For  natufe’s  harmony,  with  pasVions unharmoniz’d, 
Behold  your  coarser  picture  I'hese  were  wise 
Almost  as  you,— -they  knew  philosophy. 

Could  rail,— and  reason  about  our  s\  stem, 

But  inconclusive,  all  availed  nought ; 

Neither  would  make  concession,  till  by  one 
J>emicr  resort,  the  scene  was  dosed  with 
••  Demonstration”  powerful. 

« 

A  curious  account  of  an  aHrononiical 
jifpQtc,  is  given  us  by  a  London  paper  of 
rhe  i6th  Auguft,  as  follows  : — ••  An  an¬ 
cient  Briton  named  Gridith,  was  brought 
before  the  chief  oiagiArate,  charged  with 
n  afTault  and  battery  upon  the  perfon  of  a 
erman  Fhilolbpher,  who  is  alfo  a  dcaJer 
chetfe,  four-crout,  i'moked  fiiYfttges,^  and 
her  favoury  viands  ;  of  which  alTault 
Dd  battery  the  complainant  exhibited  the 
ad  marks,  in  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  a 
ountenance  covered  by  the  maHcrly  Arokes 
f  an  adept  in  pugiilifm. 

'Fbe  German  Bated  that  he  was  in  a 
ublic  houfe  on  Wedodday  night,  in  com- 
any  with  a  number  of  perfons,  of  whom 
rilHth  was  one  ;  and  that  having  had 
me  warm  difputes  with  a  fawyer,  who 
as  not  at  prefent  forthcoming,  the  con- 
R  was  fome  time  ended,  when  the  faw- 
cr,  after  cool  and  mature  deliberation, 
ood  up,  and  Aruck  him  with  his  RA  on  the 
ye ;  and  that  immediately  afterwards  the 
A  of  the  company,  among  A  whom  was 
nffith,  entered  auo  a  very  liberal  fub- 
r'ption  of  the  fame  kind  of  compliments, 
tacked  hiin</2  majfty  and  beat  him  unmer- 
ifully. 


Griffith,  in  his  defence,  gave  quite  a 
I  different  verfion  of  the  Aory,  and  from  his 
Aatement,  it  appeared  that  the  fawyer,  who, 
it  feemed,  was  alfo  a  philofopher,  though  of 
a  different  fchool,  was  very  warmly  engaged 
in  an  aAronomical  difeuffioo  with  the  Ger¬ 
man,  touching  the  order  of  the  fyAem  in 
which  our  earth  is  placed.  The  German 
obAinately  maintained  the  do^frinc  of  Ty¬ 
cho  Brahe,  that  our  earth  is  Aationary,  and 
that  the  fun  and  planets  move  round  it,  as 
a  centre  ;  while  the  fawyer,  who  is  a  dif- 
ciple  and  champion  of  the  Copernican 
fchool,  maintained  the  doftrine  of  Newton, 
and  the  moderns.  Much  gin  and  beer  were 
exhauAcd  in  the  difpute,  and  much  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence  laviAied  on  both  fidcs.— 
The  contcA,  at  lengtit,  became  too  hot  to 
be  fuAained  by  words,  and  the  parties  un¬ 
able  to  bring  each  other  to  reafon  by  the 
dint  of  argument,  reforted  at  laA  to  the 
ulthna  ratio  regum.  The  fawyer  sold  the 
German,  that  if  he  would  promife  not  to 
take  the  law  of  him,  he  would  knock  him 
down.  The  German,  fenfiblc  of  his  kind- 
I  nefs,  acceded  to  the  propofal,  which  was 
j  immediately  ratified,  under  the  fign  manu- 
I  al  of  the  fawyer,  upon  the  bcA  eye  of  the 
German,  who  counterfigncd,  in  his  turn, 
upon  thenofe  of  his  antagoniA.  War  be¬ 
ing  thus  commenced,  according  to  the  law 
of  arms,  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  the  bat¬ 
tle  waxed  hot ;  and  the  fawyer,  though  the 
fmalIcA,  proving  the  better  man,  and  too 
much  for  his  antagoniA  in  pugiliAical  logic, 
Griffith,  as  a  mediator,  Aeppe'd  in  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace,  if  poflibie  \  and  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  feparate  the  parties  out  of  the 
focus  of  mutual  attraffion,  the  German 
feized  a  pewter  pot,  and  with  it  proceeded 
to  demonArate,  upon  the  head  and  arms  of 
Griffith,  a  problem  on  the  attraction  and 
collifiun  of  bodies. 

‘‘  The  magiAratc,  after  hearing  the  alle¬ 
gations  and  defence,  difmiAed  the  charge 
lagainA  Griffith,  and  told  the  complainant 
to  find  out  the  lawyer,  as  the  proper  ob- 
jcCt  of  his  profecutioQ.” 

t 


^  For  the  Evening  Fire~side, 

THE  TEARS  OF  SCIENCE. 

At  the  scat  of  instruction  where  once  she  was  blest, 
Fair  Science  sat  mourning  w'ith  sadness  oppress’d. 
Her  maps  and  her  volumes  lay  scatter’d  aroood  : 

Her  globes,  all  in  fragments,  were  screw’d  on  the 
ground. 

There  lay,  in  rude  tatters,  the  relics  of  sense  ; 

The  waste  and  destruction  of  genius  immense. 

She  sigh’d,  shook  her  head,  and  with  anguish  began, 
Alas  !  for  the  boy  when  bethinks  l^e’s  a  man  : 

’  When  his  stature  grows  tall  and  his  hngers  begin, 

I’o  stroke  the  salt  down  that  comes  over  bis  chin  : 
When  he  talks  of  assemblies,  assumes  a  tine  air, 

Falls  in  love,  as  he  calls  it,  and  dreams  of  the  fair. 
This  school,  and  these  students,  1  claim’d  as  my  own. 
Here  my  precepts  were  utter’d,  my  maxims  made 
know  n  : 

1  open’d  my  treasures,  around  me  they  osme. 

And  I  rais’d  their  ambition  foi  glory  and  fame. 

1  display’d  the  fair  honors  for  wisdom  desigu’d, 

And  the  lasting  content  she  bestows  on  the  mind. 
They  heard  me  with  rapture  ;  I  saw-in  their  eyes 
Fair  hope,  emulation,  and  genius  arise, 

1  hail’d  the  glad  omen  !  my  children,  I  crKd, 
i.et  no  pleasing  objects  your  bosoms  divide, 

’Till  crown’d  with  fair  virtue,  for  glory  design’d, 

1  bestow  you  a  blessing  and  joy  to  mankind. 

Ah  !  fond  ex{>ectaiion  !  I  s5w  with  despair. 

How  soon  they  forsook  me  to  wait  on  the  fair. 

While  I  talk’d  of  planets  that  roll  thro’  the  skies, 
Their  minds  were  on  di»nplesaiid  beautiful  eyes; 

1  laid  down  positions,  and  strove  to  explain; 

They  thought  of  Eli/a.  Louisa  and  Jane. 

1  saw  a  fine  youth  as  apart  ht  retired, 

He  seem’d  with  the  ardour  of  science  inspir’d,  , 

His  hooks  and  his  pen  were  dispos’d  in  due  place, 
And  deep  lines  of  tbmking  w’ere  mark’d  on  his  fact. 
Sweet  ho|*e,  in  my  breast,  w  as  beginning  toswill, 
And  I  lov’d  the  dear  boy  that  could  study  so  well, 

Nor  shall  my  assistance  be  w  anting  I  cri’d,  i 

1*11  crown  thy  exertions — ^^and  $j>iung  to  his  side^ 
Alas  !  an  acrostic  !  the  verses  were  ]>lann’d, 

The  name  was  all  written,  the  letters  were  scann’d, 
Tlie  initials  arrang’d,  to  promote  the  design, 

.And  his  genius  w-as  working  to  get  the  first  line. 

I  shut  up  my  Euclid,  I  blush’d  foe  myseJf, 

I  laid  Blair  and  Murray  again  on  rhe  shelf 
Disappointed,  asham’d,  and  overcome  with  regret, 

I  utter’d  a  wish  1  shill  never  forget. 

'That  all  the  dear  maidens  my  counsels  would  priJte, 
And  shunev’ry  lad  till  learned  and  wise. 

B. 


r 
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'As  to  the  curious  naturalift,  every  unu- 
fual  occurrence  in  the  hiftory  of  animals, 
IS  pcrufed  with  that  intereft  which  curiofi- 
ty  crpccially  infpircs,  I  am  induced  to  corn- 
municate  the^  following  very  fiogular  fa(5f, 
which  was  related  to  me  by  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  of  undoubted  veracity. — His  Ton,  who 
is  a  man  of  confiderable  refpe^ability,  had 
occafion,  nor  long  fince,  to  go  from  home 
one  morning  very  early,  perhaps  to  a  neigh¬ 
bours  on  an  errand  :  On  his  way  he  per¬ 
ceived,  as  he  thought,  a  fnake  lying  in  the 
road  before  him,  and  immediately  fought 
to  provide  hitnlclf  with  a  club  in  order  to 
difparch  the  reptile  ;  Hut  upon  a  clofer  in- 
fpe(5rion,  he  found  that  in  reality  it  was  not 
a  fnake,  but  a  vaft  multitude  of  fmall  worms 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  which  were  travelling  in 
a  form  which  To  nearly  refemblcd  that  of  a 
fnake,  that  a  Icfs  enrious  eye  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  difeovered  -the  difference. 
The  fnake,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  was  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length  ;  the  head  was 
fhaped  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  (im- 
ilarity  ;  the  neck  was  fomewhat  fmaller  ; 
the  fizc  increaied  towards  the  middle,  then 
tapered  off  to  a  point  for  the  tail  ;  the  back 
W  's  fomewhat  rounded  up  by  the  worms 
being  piled  one  upon  another  : — They  did 
not  all  move  at  once,  but  each  took  his 
turn,  the  hinder  ones  filling  up  the  vacan¬ 
cies  which  the  foremoft  ones  had  left  ;  fo 
that  the  perfe^fion  of  the  fhape  was  kept 
up  by  mutual  confent.  'fhey  marched  very 
flow.  Our  obferver  looked  round  to  fee  if 
he  could  difeover  where  they  had  come 
from  ;  a  fmall  wild  cherry  tree  flood  a  few 
rods  behind  them  ;  this  he  fuppofedto.be 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  emigrated  ; 
but  be  could  not  conjefturc  where  they 
could  be  going  to.  .  He  had  not  leifure  at 
that  time  to  watch  their  motions,  which  no 
doubt  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
a  enric^us  m^nd.  To  fee  the  order  in  which 
thefe  reptiles  moved, » the  perfedf  foim  of  a 
fnake  which  they  had  affumed,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  that  prevailed  atnongfl  them,  would 
have  delighted  even  Pliny  hijnfelf.  Now, 
how  thefe  creatures  fhould  have  come  to 
choole  the  form  of  a  fnake  to  travel  in,  is  a 
matter”  not  cafily  invefligated.  Whether 
they  had  any  knowledge  that  a  fnake  was 
a  deteflable  crtaiure,  and  to  be  (hunned  by 
man  and  beafl,  or  whether  it  was  entirely 
the  cffc^f  of  chance,  might  be  dirficulf  to 
determine.  We,  however,  thtnk  that  fuch 
perfection  of  fimilarity  can  hardly  be  attri- 
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buted  to  mere  chance  :  It  muft  have  been 
a  preconcerted  feheme,  determined,  upon 
before  they  left  their  former  habitation  ; 
and  may  we  not  reafonably  conclude  that  a 
long  council  was  held,  in  which  the  ablefl 
orators  dii'played  their  talents  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  aflcmbly  the  fafefl  mode  to 
travel  in,  to  their  new  fettlement. 

Wacstaff, 


For  the  Evening  Fireside* 

O  Happiness  f  thy  sweets  to  know 
We  rambte  o’er  life’s  varied  vale,— 

Where  Joy  or  Grief  alternate  How — 

As  Hope  or  Ft^ar  the  mind  assail : 

Joy— when  by  Hoj)e  with  smiling  mein— 
We’re  led  o’er  paths  inviting  gay; 

And  Grief— when  Fear  j>ervadcs  the  sccne- 
And  wild  presages  gloom  the  way  ! 

At  thee,  some  aim— unthinking,  fire— 

But  shoot  beyond  thy  summit  quite. 

Some,  daring  not  to  such  aspire — 

Shoot  short — and  just  as  far  from  right ! 

Alas  !•  why  need  we  nourish  woes— 

By  treading  doubt’s  per])lexing  way, 

In  search  of  good  that  plait dy  glows— 

In  pleasing  virtue’s  simple  ray  i  • 

Ah!  why— possest  of  rosy  health— 

A  decent  competence  beside  ; 

Why  need  w^  wish  increase  of  wealth, 
Nor  rest  tiil  such  be  gratified  i 

How  vain  the  thought !  alas —  how  vain  ! 
Stiii  further  qn  our  object  lies  ! 

Still  further  on  wq  hastq  again— 

But  still  the  tempting  bubble  Hies  ! 

Nor'pow’r,  nor  wealth,  content  bestows— 
For,  both  obtain’d,  we  yet  aspire  ! 

And  observation  daily  shew’s 
Possession  but  promotes  desire  ! 


Each  state  alike,  can  bliss  bestow— 
if  but  the  will  is  to  be  blest ; 

Then — happy  they  who  learn  to  know 
All  peace  reposes  in  the  breast ! 


H. 


For  the  Evening  Fireside* 

THE  PEDLAR  :  NO.  XI. 

**  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding. ** 

The  neceflity  of  improving  our  talents 
and  (if  acquiring^  an  additional  flock  of 
knowledge  beyond  what  nature  furnilhes  is 
fo  mai)ifefl,  that  the  powers  of  realbning 
to  render  it  n^ore  confpicuous  would  be  lav- 
iflied  in  vain.  It  is  the  interefl  as  well  as 
duty  of  ev^ry  rational  being,  to  endeavour 
to  enlarge  his  faculties  and  to  expand  the 
powers  of  his  inteile^fs  by  proper  acquifi- 
tions  from  the  ftorehoule  i  knowledge  5 


feeing  that  finally  the  requifition  will  be 
made,  “  Wh^t  have  you  done  with  rhe  ta- 
lent  committed  to  your  charge  Wc  are 
not  to  fuppofe  that  the  Icflbns  of  wifdom 
arc  to  be  attained  by  rupinenefs  and  inaifli- 
vity.  They  arc  to  be  fought  for  with  care, 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  mofl  dili¬ 
gent  application. 

•*  Gur  needful  knowledge,  lil<c  our  needfuVfood, 

Unhedg*d,  lies  open  in  life’s  common  field 

And  therefore  none  can  plead  cxcufe,  and 
fay,  that  knowledge  is  beyond  their  reach 
or  improvement  out  of  thefphcrc  of  their 
power. 

**  All  have  the  means,  but  few  the  price  will  pay.” 

If  in  old  age  we  expe<fl  to  repofc  under 
the  fhadcs  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  wc 
mufl  be  careful  to  cultivate  its  growth  in 
early  life.  Youth  is  the  time  that  nature 
dilates,  and  it  is  the  feafon  in  which  n.a- 
turc  fays  a  ufeful  and  entertaining  flock 
fliould  be  acquired.  On  this  the  mind  at 
a  future  period,  when  difengaged  from  bufi. 
nefs,  can  ruminate  with  joy  and  rcafon  with 
fatisfaiflion.  How  agreeable  will  be  the  re¬ 
flexion,  when 

**  Life’s  gay  hours  are  past,” 

looking  back  with  the  teflimony  of  a  good 
confeience,  to  fay  wc  have  to  the  utmofl  of 
our  power  been  endeavouring  to  improve 
our  talents — to  ftorc  our  minds  with  the 
maxims  of  wifliom,  and  to  exalt  our  un- 
derflandings  through  the  medium  of  fludy 
and  meditation. 


FIRE, 

For  the  Fire-ftde. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  newfpa- 
per  writers  are  more  anxious  than  to  digni¬ 
fy  the  account  of  a  fire.  The  plain  and 
diTcX  cxprclTions  arc  fo  Ample  and  fi>  brief, 
that  they  are  by  no  means  flitisficd  with 
them.  They  mufl  amplify  and  decorate 
the  difafl rolls  narrative  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  for  this  end, they  dealin  circuitous  and 
pompous  phrafes,  in  affeXing  epithets  and 
metaphors.  I  have  often  been  apiufcd  at 
I  their  laborious  attempts  to  be  folcmn  and 
j  eloquent  on  thefe  occafions. 

For  inflance  *, — the  flory  to  be  told  is, 
that  at  fuch  a  time  and  place,  a  fire  broke 
I  out  and  burnt  or  deflroyed  fuch  and  fuch 
j  buildings. 

They  difdain  fo  flraight  a  path  as  this, 
and  will  ramble  very  ingenioufly  thus: — 
,  “  The  citizens  were  diflurbed  by  the  alarm 
j  of  fire  or  (as  an  Albany  Editor  once  had 
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If)  ••  the  peaceful  flutnberi  of  the  inhabU! 
tants  were  broken  by  vociferated  fire  I”— 
«  In  fpite  of  the  exertions  of  the  citizens, 
fneh  Sind  foch  buildings  were  fwallowed  up 
by  the  confiagration  *,  or,  ^(fiU  more  poeti¬ 
cally)  became  vi£fims  to  the  devouring 
denient  or,  “  fell  a  prey  to  the  remorfe- 
Jefs  fury  of  the  fiames/’ 

A  late  newfpaper  introduces  a  column  of 
ftich  news  by  this  fentence— We  arefor- 
ry  to  announce  to  our  readers,  the  devaila- 
tioQ  committed  lad  night  by  the  devouring 
element  of  fire/’  In  the  enfuing  narrative 
^vc  are  told,  that  the  rage  of  the  confla¬ 
gration  was  appeafed,”  at  fuch  an  hour, 
and  that  fuch  a  part  of  the  town  was 
fnatched  from  the  of  the  devouring 
element*^ 

'  '  Fireman. 


For  the  Evening  Fireside, 

A  correfpondence  between  Efculapius  and 
Amanda,  in'  confequence  of  the  firmer  exprtf- 
fifig  to  the  latter  ah  apprehetfton  of  her  being 
indijpofed^on  account  of  Love, 

TO  DOCTOR  - 

t 

THE  CASE  OF  AMANDA. 

Good  Doctor,  with  a  piteous  face, 

1  come  to  tell  m/  ha])lcss  case.  ' 

You  boast  such  most  amazing  skill 
That  you  can  cure  me  h'  you  witi. 

1  love,  alas,  coo  well  1  know, 

1  )ov0  a  most  enchanting  Beau  { 

The  sad  disorder  grows  a{>ace* 

And  clouds  with  care  my  every  grace. 

ril  state  my  feeiin^  first  of  all 
Know  then,  a  most  tormenting  pain 
Shoots  frequent  through  my  head^:d  brain  ; 

My  r.;emory  short  i  my  pulse  is  low  ; 

1  dream  o(  Cupid  and  his  bow ;  j 

For  several  hours  1  sit  and  sigh, 

And  the  tear  trickles  from  my  eye; 

Whene’er  1  pass  a  shady  groi'c, 

1  think  Upon  the  swain  i  lov'e«  ! 

A  seat  beneath  a  willow  tree 
Is  a  mere  Paradise  to  me  ; 

A  Love*Song  or  romantic  Talc 
Of  Ralph  or  Nancy  of  the  Vaic ; 

Wakes  the  Sv>fr  impulse  in  my  breast, 

And  robs  my  sickened  soul  of  rest ; 

And  when  i  use  the  trembling  quill 
To  wriic  of  Fountain  or  of  Kill, 

Ordedioate  a  tuneful  line 
To  any  female  friend  of  mine, 

The  treacherous  plume  at  random  strays 
And  branches  forth  in  Damon’s  praise  : 

These  are  my  maladies,  I  own. 

Discover’d  to  yourself  alone. 

And  now,  good  Doctor,  pray  prescribe, 

And'lil  prepare  the  glittering  bribe. 


TO  AkANDA. 

Amanda,  with  pity  I've  read 
The  tale  of  the  vVoCS  you  endure* . 

And  have  more  than  once  puzzled  my  head 
In  attempting  to  find  out  a  cure  { 

But,  alas,  if  my  patient  complain, 

And  tdl  df  her  pangs  with  such  art, 

I  must  ne’er  boast  of  healing  again. 

But  endeavour  to  shield  my  own  heart. 

VVhat  nostrum,  ye  gods,  can  remove, 

What  pill  or  what  potion  allay. 

The  heart-rending  sorrows  of  love 
Or  drive  their  remembrance  away  ? 

Thus  vex'd  and  dejected,  I  cry’d. 

As  idly  I  saunter’d  along. 

When,  encircled  with  glory,  1  ’spy’d 
The  Genius  of  Physic  and  Song. 

On  the  breeze  of  the  morning  he  sail’d, 

The  muses  attended  his  dir, 

•  s 

While  odours  celestial  |>revaird 
Throughout  the  wide  regions  of  air. 

Fond  mortal,  sthy  labour  is  vain, 

With  iued'able  sweetness  he  said. 

No  relief  can  Amanda  obtain, 

From  all  the  receipts  in  thy  head. 

But  far  in  the  East,  where  1  rise, 

A  skilful  physician  she’ll  find. 

And,  to  him  if  Amanda  applies. 

She’ll  recover  her  calmness  of  mind. 

TO  ESCULAPIOS. 

Can  1  journey  afar  in  the  East 
This  medical  genius  to  fitid. 

Who’s  to  act  as  jihysiciaii  and  priest. 

And  prescribe  tor  both  body  and  mind  ? 

’Twas  a  cruel  invention  of  your’s 
To  evade  what  you  once  undertook. 

Since  )  ou  cannot  perform  any  cures  i 
But  what  are  set  down  in  your  book- 

Of  physicians  an  envious  band 

Shall  snatch  the  young  bay  from  your  head, 
Aitd  wide  o’er  Columbia's  land 

The  report  of  your  shame  shall  be  spread. 

I’ll  tell  the  fair  victims  of  love. 

Who  complain  of  the  pangs  they  endure, 
That  the  Dbptorof  Hickory  grove 
May  wound,  but  he  never  can  cure. 

There’s  only  one  mean  in  your  power 
To  prevent  this  assemblage  of*  ill  ; 

Which  is,  that  in  tliis  very  hour 

You  engage  to  comply  with  my  will ; 

Bid  the  son  of  Late  .ia  prepare 
A  robe  of  cerulean  dye, 

Or  a  still  brighter  vestment  of  air. 

And  convey  the  young  sagdihirough  the  sky 

Then,  should  he  a  recipe  shew 

That  will  yield  me  contentment  of  mind. 
On  him  the  reward  I’ll  bestow', 

And  ho|>e  you  won’t  take  it  unkind. 


For,  alas,  1  have  nothing  to  give 
alut  my  hand  and  an  innocent  heart. 

Which  he  never  would  deign  to  receive 
Had  1  offer’d  apotlrer  a  part. 

TO  AMAKDA. 

Amanda, 'I  cannot  conceal 

HoW  much  I  admire  and  approve 
'  The  frankness  with  which  you  reveal. 

Since  you  find  you  can’t  conquer  your  love.' 

How  many  a  fair  one  has  pin’d, 

And  travell’d  through  life  all  alone, 

Before  she’d  unburthen  her  mind. 

Or  make  her  uneasiness  known  ! 

But  no  longer  shall  custom  prevail 
In  defiance  of  reason  and  sense  ; 

Amanda  has  dar’d  to  assail 

The  monster,  and  banish’d  him  hence. 

Despising  the  hypocrite’s  art, 

She  offers,  explicit  and  clear. 

To  give  up  her  hand  and  her  heart 
The  moment  her  swain  shall  appear  ! 

Then,  Damon,  ah,  shorten  thy  stay  ;  | 

Leave  the  East  and  its  treasures  behind  ( 

This  instant  thy  canvas  display. 

And  fiy  on  the  wings  o£  the  wind  I  ' 

What  pleasure  has  man  here  below 
Soextatic.  so  nearly  divine, 

As  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  wo  ? 

And  that  pleasure,  blest  youth,  may  be  thinau 

To  the  cell  of  the  mourner  repair. 

The  demon  of  anguish  Control, 

Dispel  the  dark  clouds  of  despair. 

And  whisper  sweet  peace  to  her  soul. 

I  {To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SELECTED  BIOGRAPHY. 

[Concluded  from  our  lajl.'\ 

There  is  a  tra6I  of  countrj^upon  th^e 
border  of  Northumberland,  called  Reader 
'"dale  and  Fhu^dale,  of  ail  barbarous  places 
in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  mod  barba¬ 
rous.  Before  the  Union,  this  place  was 
called  the  debateable~land,  as  fubjeft  by  turns 
I  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  common 
theatre  when  the  two  nations  were  con¬ 
tinually  a6fing*their  bloody  fcencs.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  kind  of  defperate  banditfi, 
rendered  fierce  and  active  by  conilant 
alarms  :  they  lived  by  theft,  and  ufed  ro 
plunder  on  both  Tides  of  the  barrier  \  and 
what  they- plundered  on  one,  they  expofed 
to  falc  on  the  other  ;  by  that  means  elcaping 
judice.  And  in  this  *  dreadful  country, 
where  no  man  would  ever  travel  that  could 
help  it,  Mr.  Gilpin  never  failed  to-  fpend 
Tome  part  of  every  year.  .  . 
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THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 


He  rally  chofi:  the  clififtiao  hoFycfays  jhis  frugality  had  been  equal  to  his  generofi-  I  the  public  for  their  being  made  u(efdl  mem. 


for  his  journey,  bccnule  he  found  the  peo-  ty.  •  His  friends,  therefore,  could  not  but  bers  of  it,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to 
pie  at  that  feafbn  mod  difengaged,  and  moft  wonder  to  find  him,  amidil  his  great  and  make  them  (b.  With  this  view  he  held  a 
cafily  affembled.  He  had  fet  places  for  continual  expences,  entertain  the  defign  punffual  corrcrpondencc  with  rheir  tutors; 
preaching,  which  were  as  regularly  attend-  of  builditi^  and  endowing  a  grammar-  and  made  the  youths  themfelves  frequently 
cd  as  the  ttflize  towns  of  a  circuit.  If  he  fchool  :  a  defign,  however,  which  his  ex-  write  to  him,  and  give  him  an  account  of 
came  where  there  was  a  church,  he  made  aft  economy  Ibon  enabled  him  to  accom-  their  itudies.  So  felicitous  indeed  was  he 
life  of  it  :  if  not,  of  barns  or  any  other  plifb,  though  the  expence  of  it  amounted  about  them,  knowing  the  many  temptations 
large  building;  where  great  crowds  of  peo-  to  upwards  of  500  pounds.  His  fchool  to  which  their  age  and  fituacion  expofed 
pie  were  furc  to  attend  him,  fbme  for  his  was  no  fooneV  opened,  than  it  began  to  them,  that  once  every  other  year  he  gene 
infiruffions,*  and  odiers  'for  his  charily. —  flourilh  *,  and  there  was  (b  great  a  refort  of  rally  made  a  journey  to  the  univerfities  to 
This  was  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  cm-  young  people  to  itj  that  in  a  little  time  the  infpeff  their  behaviour.  Aod  this  uncom 
ployment.  The  country  was  fo  poor,  that  town  was  not  able  to  accommodate  them,  mon  care  was  not  unrewarded  ;  for  many 
what  provifion  he  could  get,  extreme  hun-  He  put  himlelf,  therefore,  to  the  inconve-  of  his  fcholars  became  ornaments  to  the 
ger  only  could  make  palatable.  The  in-  nicncc  of  fitting  up  a  part  of  his  own  church,  and  exemplary  infiances  of  piety 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  badnefs  houfe  for  that  purpofe,  when  he  feldom  To  the  account  that  hath  been  already 
of  the  roads,  through  a  mountainous  coun  had  fewer  than  20  or  30  children.  Some  given  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  hofpitality  and  bc- 
try,  and  at  that  fcafbn  covered  with  fnow,'  of  thelc  were  the  fons  of  perfoos  of  dif- 1  ncvolecce,  the  following  particulars  may 
expofed  him  likewifc  often  to  great  hard-  tindlioh,  whom  he  boarded  at  cafy  rates :  j  be  added.  Every  Thurfday  throughout 
fhips.  Sometimes  he  v/as' overtaken  by  but  the  greatefi  part  were’ poor  children,  I  the  year,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat 
the  night,  the  country  being  in  many  places  whom  he  not  only  educatedi  but  clothed  I  was  drelTed  wholly  for  the  poor  ;  and  every 
dcfolate  for  feverai  miles  together,  and  and  maintained  ;  he  Was  at  the  expence  day  they  had  what  quantity  of  broth  they 
obliged  to  lodge  out  in  the  cold.  At  Ibch  |  likewifc  of  boarding  in  the  town  many  other  wanted,  rwcnty-foiir  of  the  pooreft  were 
times,  we  are  told,  he  would  make  his  ftr-  i  poor  children.  He  ufed  to  bring  levcral ,  bis  confiant  penfioners.  Four  times  in  the 
vant  ride  about  with  his  horfes  ;  while  hiuu  |  every  year  from  the  dilFercnt  parts  where  j  year  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them  ;  when 
fcif  on  foot  ufod  as  much  excrcife  as  his  '  he' preached,  particularly  Raids-dale  and  they  received  from  his  ftewart  a  certain 
age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day  Tine-dale ;  which  places  he  was  at  great  \  quantity  of  corn  and  a  fum  of  money,  and 
would  permit.  All  this  he  cheerfully  un-  pains  in  civilizing  and  contributing  not  a  ’  at*  Chrifimas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
der went ;  efteeming  fuch  fer vices  well, com-  little  towards  rooting  out  that  barbarifm,  among  them. 

.  penfated  by  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  which  every  year  prevails  kk  among  Wtiencvcrhcheardofanydifircfsjwhc- 
might  accrue  from  them  to  his  uninfiru^cd  them.  *  I  thcr  of  his  own  parifh  or  any  other,  he 

fellow  creatures.  As  to  the  fchool,  he  not  only  placed  able  ,  was  fure  to  relieve  them.  In  his  walks 

The  difinrerefied  pains  he  took  among  mafiers  in  it,  whom  he  procured  from  Ox-  abroad,  he  would  frequently  bring  home 
thelc  barbarous  people,  and  the  good  offi-  ford,  but  himlelf  likewifc  conlfantly  in-  with  him  poor  people,  and  fend  them  away 
CCS  he  was  always  ready  to  do  them,  drew  fpc^cd  it.  Aod  that  encouragement  might  clothed  as  well  as  fed.  He  took  great 
from  them  the  warmefi  exprefiioos  of  gra-  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys,  he  al-  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  ctreumfian- 
titude.  Indeed  he  was  little  Icfs  than  adored  ways  took  particular  notice  of  the  mofifor-  j  ces  of  his  neighbours,  that  the  modei^y  of 

among  them,  and  might  have  brought  the  ward  :  he  would  call  tnem  his  (nvn fcholars^ '  the  fufTcrer  might  not  prevent  his  relict, 

whole  country  almofi  to  what  he  plcafcd.  and  would  fend  for  them  often  into  his  ftu-  But  the  money  beft  laid  out  was  in  his 
One  inftance  that  is  related,  flicws  how  dy,  and  there  infiiu^t  them  himlelf.  One  opinion  that  which  encouraged  indiiftry.  It 
greatly  he  was  revered.  By  the  carciefT-  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  bis  fchool,  was  was  one  of  his  greatefi  plcafures  to  make  up 
nefs  of  bis  fcrvaius,  his  horfes  were  one  a  little  lingular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  ;  the  Ioffes  of  his  laborious  neighbours,  and 
day  fioien.  'fhe  news  was  quickly  propa-  boy  upon  the  road,  he  would  make  trial  of  prevent  their  finking  under  them.  If  a 
gated,  and  every  one  expreffed  the  highcfi  his  capacity,  by  a  few  qucflions,  and  if  he  poor  man  had  lofi  a  bcaft,.he  would  fend 
indignation  at  the  fadf.  The  thief  was  re-  found  it  fuch  as  plealed  him,  he  would  1  him  another  in  his  room  :  or  if  any  farmer 
juicing  over  his  prize,  when  by  the  report  provide  for  his  education.  And  be-  •  had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would  make  him  an 
of  the  country  he  found  whole  horfes  he  lides  thofe  whom  be  lent  from  his  own  '  abatement  in  his  lyi’ies.  Thus  as  far  as 
had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  fchool  to  the  univerfities,  and  there  !  he  was  able,  he  rook  the  misfortunes  of 
he  inftantly  came  trembling  back,  coofclTed  wholly.maiqtained,  he  would  likewifc  give  his  parilh  upon  himfelf;  and  like  a  true 
the  ladf,  returned  the  horfes,  and  declared  toothers,  Who  were  in  circumfianccs  to  do  |  fhepherd,  cxpoled  himfelf  for  his  dock, 
he  believed  the  devil  would  have  ftized  him  fomething  for  themfelves,  what  farther  sf-  But  of  all  kiqds  of  indufirious  poor,  he 
directly,  had  he  carried  them  off  knowing  fifiance  they  needed.  By  which  means  he  was  moft  forward  to  alfifi  thofe  who  had 
them  to  have  been  Mr.  Gilpin’s.  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  chil-  large  families  ;  fuch  never  failed  to  meet 

We  have  already  taken  noiicc  of  Mr.  dreu  a  liberal  education,  who  othcrwilc  with  his  bounty,  when  they  wanted  to  let 
Gllpiu’s  uncommonly  generous  and  hofpi-  would  not  have  done  it.  And  Mr.  Gilpin  tie  their  children  in  the  world, 
table  manner  of  living.  The  value  of  his  did  nor  think  it  enough  to  afford  the  means  In  the  difiant  parilhes  where  he  preach 
rectory  was  ab<jut  400  pounds  a  year  :  an  only  of  an  academical  education  to  thelc  ed  as  well  as  in  his  own  ntighbonrhood,  his 
income,  indeed  at  that  lime  very  confidcra-  young  people,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  generofity  and  benevolence  were  continual 
ble,  and  yet  in  appcaranct  very  unappro-  as  beneficial  to  them  as  he  could.  He  ftill  ly  fhewiug  themfelves  ;  particularly  in  the 
priaic  to  the  generous  things  he  did  :  m-  confidtred  himlelf  as  their  proper  guardi-  dcfolate  parts  of  Northumberland, 
deed  he  could  not  have  done  them,  uniefs  1  an  ;  and  feemed  to  think  himlelf  bound  to  “  VVTicr  he  began  his  jourricy,”-  fays  an  old 
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him  another  in  his  room  :  or  if  any  farmer 
had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would  make  him  an 
abatement  in  his  tyihes.  Thus  as  far  as 
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But  of  all  kiqds  of  indufirious  poor,  he 
was  moft  forward  to  alfifi  thofe  who  had 
large  families  ;  fuch  never  failed  to  meet 
with  his  bounty,  when  they  wanted  to  let 
tie  their  children  in  the  world. 

In  the  difiant  parilhes  where  he  preach 
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THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIHE. 


Ikit  he  that  fpeaks  of  H  nfelf  has  no  mo¬ 
tive  to  fall/tfhood  or  partiality  except  leif- 
iove,  by  which  all  have  To  t>ftf.ii  been  be¬ 
trayed,  that  all  are  on  the  watch  aguinA  its 
artihees.  He  that  wiiics  an  apology  for  a 
finglp  a^^ion,  to  confute  an  accufation,  to 
recpiDmend  himfclf  to  favour,  is  indeed 
always  to  be  lufpc^fcd  of  favouring  his 
ovv.Q.eaufc  ;  but  he  that  fits  down  calmly 
and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life  for  the 
admonition  of  poAeriiy,  or  to  amuie  him- 
felf,  and  leaves  this  account  uapubliAied, 
may  be  commonly  prefumed  to  tell  truth, 
fince  falfehood  cannot  appeafe  his  own 
mind,  ao*d  fame  will  not  be  heard  beneath 
the  toOib. 

[The  IdUr.-]  , 


From  the  Literary  Magazine, 


'CHEMICAL  QUfiS  t  ION. 


The  oxalic  acid,  it  is  well  knowm,  can 
be  produced  by  oxygenating  common  white 
fugar,  powdered,  by  means  of  the  nitric 
acid  :  in  this  procefs,  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  nitric  acid  unites -to  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (the  other  conAiiuent  parts)  of 
the  fugar,  and  the  nitrous  acid  cfcapcs. — 
This  IbbAancc,  according  to  Lavoificr, 
confiAs  of  8  parts  of  hydrogen;  64  of  ox¬ 
ygen,  and  28  of  carbon.  Theft  arc  alfo  the 
ingredients  of  the  oxalic  acid,  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  they  exiA,  yet  remain  un¬ 
known  :  hence  it  is  evident,  that  fugar,  by 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen, 
becomes  cviovericd  into  the  oxalic  acich 
Kow  fugar  is  generally  foppofed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  teeth  :  how  far  this  opinion 
is  fupporicd  by  truth,  will  be  feen  from  the 
following  conn  derations.  The  teeth  are 
compoied  of  lime  united  to  the  phofphoric 
acid,  or  arc phcjpkates  of  litne.  Oxalic  acid 
poAlAls  a  greater  affinity  with  the  bale  of 
this  lalt,  and  wherever  it  meets  with  it, 
unites  to  it,  and  feparates  the  other  acid. 
Sugar  is,  by  fome,  foppofed  to  aft  in  this 
manner : — the  oxalic  acid  unites  to  tf.c  lime 
of  the  phofphate  of  lime,  and  forms  an  iu'- 
Ibluble  fait,  and  thus  ihe  teeth  decays  or  be¬ 
come  decompofed  ;  but  does  fugar  really 
contain  the  oxalic  acid  ready  formed  f  for  if 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  how  can  it  dccoinpolc 
them  1  A  folution  of  fugar  vwV/  not  preci¬ 
pitate  lime  from  lime-water,  and  hence  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  it  cannot  cxiA  in  this 
fobllance  \  for  lime,  cither  in  Ample  folu- 
lion,  or  in  combination  with  other  fubAan- 
ces,  is  reckoned  ihe  bt  A  icA  of  this  acid 
chemiAs  have.  How  then  docs  fugar  aft 
oa  the  teeth  ?.  It  is  proved  by  experiment, 


that  if  a  fmallcr  portion  of  oxygen  is  add¬ 
ed  to  fugar,  than  what  would  be  nccefTary 
to  convert  it  into  the  oxalic,  the  tartarous 
or  fime  other  vegetable  acid  would  be 
formed  :  none  of  which  have  fo  great  an 
aitratffion  for  lime,  as  the  oxalic  pofTeffes. 
Can,  therefore,  fugar  be  prejudicial  to  the 
tceih  ?  if  fo,  in  what  manner  docs  it  a6t  ? 

The  folution  of  the  above  queAton,  is 
requtAcd  from  fome  of  the  fcieutiAc  rea¬ 
ders  of  his  Mvigazine. 

Amicus  SciENTiiE. 


Defeription  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  Ex- 
traced  from  the  fourtuxi  of  a  Gentleman^ 
•whovijited  them^  a  fenv  years  fvice. 


The  Falls  arc  formed  by  a  general  dc- 
feent  of  the  country  bet  ween  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  of  about  300  feet,  the  flope 
of  which  is  generally,  very  Atep,  and  in 
many  places  almoA  perpendicular.  This 
genets  1  defeent  of  the  country  is  obfcrvablc 
fur  about  too  miles  to  the  £.  and  above 
200  miles  to  the  W.  or  rather  N.  W.  of  the 
Falls. 

The  Hope  is  formed  by  horizontal  Arata 
of  Acme,  great  part  of  which  is  iime-Aone. 
At  Fori  Erie,  which  is  20  miles  above  the 
catar aff,  the  current  is  fometimes  fo  Arong, 
that  u  is  impoflibie  to  crofs  the  river  in  the 
feiry-boat.  Proceedings  dow'u wards,  the 
rapidity  of  the  Aream  increafes.  It  may, 
however,  generally  bccroffed’by  hard  row¬ 
ing  m  a  boat,  oppoiite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chippewa.  Creek.  As  we  rode  along  the 
St.  Laurence  (viz.  from  Fort-Erie,  on  the 
Canada  fide),  we  heard  the  found  of  the 
Falls,  at  the  dlAance  of  ten  miles.  The 
wind  was  N.  E.  and  the  air  clear  :  had  it 
been  N*  W.  we  Aiould  have  heard  it  at  a 
much  greatei  diAancc.  In  heavy  weather^ 
aud  with  a  fair  wind,  the  found  is  lome- 
ttmes  heard  40  or  50  miles. 

The  Rapids,  or  FirA  Falls,  begin  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  great  Cataract.  In 
one  inAauce  has  a  man  been  faved,  who 
had  been  carried  down  to  them.  His  ca- 
uoc  was  overturned  :  he  retained  faA  hold 
of  it,  and  iFTcry  providentially  faAeiied 
hfelf  to  the  uppermoA  rock.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  on  Aiore,  feeing  this^  ventured  to  his 
ailiAance,  and  faved  his  life,  at  the  riAt  of 
their  own. 

As  we  approached  the  Falls  the  ArA 
time,  the  fun  was  low  in  the  weA,  which 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  is  occafiooed  by 
the  refraftion  of  his  rays,  on  thc‘  cloud  or 
fog,  that  ‘is  perpetually  ariAng  from  them. 


We  afterwards  found,  that  the  whole 
nomenon  is  never  viewed  to  fo  much  ad. 
vantage,  from  the  Canada  fide,  as  ia  ^ 
clear  evening.  The  vaA  fijg,  afeending 
from  the  grand  catarafl,  being  in  conAain 
agitation,  appears  like  the  Aream  of 
immeofe  boiling  cauldron.  In  fummer,  it 
molAcns  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and 
in  winter,  falling  upon  the  trees,  it  con, 
geals,  and  produces  a  muA  beautiful  cryOa. 
liue  appearance.  The  view  of  this  fug  at 
a  JiAance,  which,  when  the  caufe  of  itli 
known,  is  in  itfelf  a  Angular  phenomenon, 
Alls  the  mind  with  awful  expedfation, 
which,  00  a  neater  approach,  can  nevtr 
end  in  difappolatment. 

.  The  ArA  fight  of  the  Falls  arrcAs  tht 
icofes  In  Alent  admiration.  Their  variom 
hues,  ariAng  from  the  depth,  the  deicent, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  water,  and  the  re. 
Aeflion  of  the  fun-beams  upon  them  *,  ihcii 
great  height;  their  poAtion  between  lofty 
rocks,  and  their  roaring  noife,  altogether 
render  them  an  unparalleled  difi^Liy  of  na¬ 
ture’s  grandeur.  But  what  chiefly  diAin 
guiAies  them,  and  gives  them  a  majcAy  in- 
comparably  luperior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  in  the  known  world,  is  the  vaA  body 
of  waiter  which  they  piecipiiaie  into  an 
immeufe  abyfs. 

The  St.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  greatcA 
rivers  of  America,  li  is  very  deep,  and 
abovM  742  yards  wide  at  the  Falls.  The 
perpendicular  defeent  there  is  about  140 
feel,  down  to  the  level  of  the  water  be¬ 
low.  How  far  the  water  ruilics  down¬ 
wards,  Aill  further  within  the  chaAn  un¬ 
derneath,  is  uncertain.  It  falls  58  feet 
within  the  laA  .half  mile  above  the  Falls, 
which  ad4s  to  the  force  and  velocity  .pf  the 
catara^.  fhe  found  occafioned  by  the 
great  and  precipitate  fail  of  fuch  a  vaA 
body  of  water,  has  the  moA  grand  eiftft 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  far  exceeds  in 
Ibiemniiy  any  other  found  produced  by  the 
operations  of  nature.  It  is  only  at  the  Ni« 
agara  Falls  that  the  force  of  that  figure  made 
ufe  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations  can  be 
fully  felt:  “1  heard  a* voice  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters.”  And  what  cfid  that 
voice  fay  ?  It  proclaim(?d  aloud,  as  if  all 
Heaven  fpokc,  “  Hallelujah  ;  for  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth.”  This  is  the 
language  that  has  been  thundered,  for  ages, 
from  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  change 
of  the  weather,  varies  the  fccncry  of  this 
romantic,  this  magnificent  difpiay.  of  the 
wbaders  of  nature,  compared  with  which, 
every  attempt  of  art  to  produce  ^he  fub- 
lime.  Auks  into  utter  ioAgoiAcance.  The 
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s  ia  gB5rft  day  that  wc  rpcnt  there,  the  weather 
■cndiogBwas  clear.  The  next  day,  it  became  cloudy, 
onftantB  and  rained  a  little.  As  we  were  defirous  to 
of  auj  enjoy  the  profpc6f  before  us  from  every 
net,  point  of  v':rw,  we  went  dowi>  the 

ao^Bhigh  bank,  below  the  catara^f,  into  the 
^  coii,B  itnnienfe  chafen  below,  and  from  thence 
ci’yna.l  walked,  or  rather  climbed,  along  the  rocks 
atl  ib  near  the  cataraft  till  it  appeared  ready 
’f  it  if  I  to  overwhelm  us. 

>enoQ,l  The  defeent,  though  ftcep,  is  not  dan- 
:ation,l  gerous.  General  Simcoe,  the  late  govern- 
iHjvtrBorof  the  province,  caiifed  a  ladder  to  be 
■  fixed  in  the  moft  perpendicular  part  of  it, 
Is  th(B  which  is  1b  fafe,  that  his  lady  ventured  to 
iriouflgo  down  it.  Below  the  air  is,  in  fome  p!a- 
fccnJccs,  ffrongly^tainted  with  the  fmell  of  dead 
^  re.mfifh,  which  lie  in  great  numbers  on  the 
theifl beach.  Every  creature  that  fwims  down 
loftjBthc  rapids,  is  inffantly  hurried  to  deftruc- 
letherltion.  We  had  (cen  a  loon  a  little  above 
f  oa«lthem,  which  was,  unknowingly,  approach- 
iflin-ling  fwifily  to  its  ruin.  Even  birds,  which 
ly  rn-l  fly  above  them,  are  frequently  impelled 
f  thcl  down  wards  by  the  Ardng  current  of  the 
body  lair,  as  their  fhattcred  fragments  among  the 
3  anl  rocks  do  atteA*. 

I  When  the  river  is  low,  it  is  eafy  to’ walk 
atcA  I  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls  :  but  when  high, 
and  I  one  has  to  climb  over  rocks  and  piles  of 
The  I  large  >orc  Aoncs,  for  near  half  a  mile.  This 
140  I  la  A  was  the  cafe  when  we  were  there.  In 
be-  I  many  places,  the  impending  raafles  of  Aoue 
wn-  I  feemed  ready  to  fall  upon  us. 
un-  I  It  is  known  that  the  Falls  are  divided  in¬ 
fect  I  to  the  Great  and  Leffer  Falls,  by  means  of  j 
ails,  I  a  lofry  Ifland  between  them.  At  the  place 
the  I  of  defeent,  we  were  nearly  oppMiTitc  to  the 
the  I  LcAcr  Falls,  the  waters  of  which  Fufh'down 
vaA  I  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  beach 
feft  I  wc  walked  along.  They  are  again  divided 
in  I  into  two  very  unequal  falls,  the  leaA  of 
the  I  which  probably  dilcharges  more  water  than 
Ni-  I  the  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  in  Switzerland, 
ude  I  which  is  the  moA  famous  water-fall  in  £u- 
be  I  rope. 

)icc  I  We  now  approached  the  Great  Fall, 
hat  I  which  difeharges  at  leaA  four  times  as 
all  I  much  water  as  the  two  leffer  ones  together. 
Drd’llt  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  horlc-fhoc. 
the  I  Wc  obferved  below,  what  is  imperceptible 
|es,  I  above,  that  this  fall  has  not  throughout  the 
I  fame  pitch.  In  the  hollow  of  it,  where 
igc  I  the  greateA  body  of  water  dclcends,  the 
his  I  rocks  feera  Hi  be  confiderabiy  worn  away, 
the  I  We  cannot,  however,  fubferibe  to  the 
ch,  I  opinion,  that  the  catar.i^f  was  formerly  at. 
lib-  I  the  northern  fide  of  the  flope,  near  the 
rhe  I  Landing  ;  and  that  from  the  great  length 

I  •  Perhaps  tbes^c  wer^the  fragment?  of  water  fowl, 

I  in  which  case  the  above  remark  is  incorrect. 


of  time,  the  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
diAance  which  it  falls,  the  folid  Aonc  is 
worn  away,  for  about  nine  miles  up  the 
river,  towards  Lake  Eric. 

This  notion  feends  extravagant.  The 
ifland  which  feparates  the  Fails  is  a  foHd 
rock,  and  fo  high,  that  the  river  can  never 
have  run  over  it.  Its  bank  towards  the 
Falls  runs  in  the  fame  direffion  .with  them, 
and  at  the  fame  time  does  not  projcfl  be¬ 
yond  them,  which  would,  furcly,  be  the 
cafe,  if  the  whole  body  of  rocks,  from 
which  the  water  defeends,  was  fa  A  wear¬ 
ing  away.  The  fituation  and  appearance 
of  the  Falls  is  exaffly  the  fame  as  deferibed 
and  delineated  by  the  French  artiAs,  160 
years  ago.  Bcfides,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  the  principal  preflure  of  the 
water  here  muA  be  in  the  direffion  in 
which  it  moves,  and  confequently  not 
againA  the  rocks  it  merely  flows  over,  and 
where  it  meets  with  no  oppofition.  There 
is  lefs  probability  of  the  bottom  wearing 
away  here  than  in  any  other  river  of  equal 
depth,  where  there  are  no  fuch  falls  :  for 
where  the  current  is  fo  very  Arong,  the  pref- 
fure  downwards  miiA  thereby  be  confidera¬ 
biy  diminiflied.  And,for.thcfamc  rcafon,the 
water  being  ejeffed  far  beyond  thc^  precN 
pice,  atAs  with  little  force  againA  its  edge. 
How  then  can  it  wear  or  bear  it  away  for 
miles,  even  in  the  greatcA  length  of  time  ^ 
If  the  folid  Aone  at  the  Falls  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  at  fo  rnonArous  a  rate  as  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome,  it  might  expefled  that 
the  Rapids  would,  in  length  of  time,  be¬ 
come  fmooth,  or  vary  their  appearance, 
which  has  not  been  obferved  to  be  the  cafe. 

That  the  perpendicular  defeent  of  fuch  a 
a  vaA  body  of  water,  has  produced  an  im- 
menlc  chafm  below,  is  more  than  probable; 
and  that  where  the  greateA  quantity  of  it 
falls,  thefurfacc  of  the  rocks  may,  in  great 
length  of  time,  have  become  more  hollow, 
is  very  credible.  But  it  appears  difficult 
for  us  to  conceive,  that,  in  any  known  pe¬ 
riod,  an  immenfe  bed  of  rocks  (hould  have 
been  fo  complcfcly  worn  away,  for  nine 
miles,  that  no  veAige  fliould  be  left  of  them  ; 
and  the  Falls  exhibit,  at  length,  their  pre- 
fent  appearance.  An  old  Indian  told  us, 
that  many  years  flnee  a  grey-headed  Chipe- 
wa  had  faid  to  him,  “  the  white  people  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Falls  were  once  down  at  the 
Landing.  It  is  not  true.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  where  they  arc  now.  So  we  have 
heard  from  our  forefathers.”  Wc  are  led, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  Niagura- 
Falls  rcctived  their  prefent  Angular  pofitjon 
at  **••'**• 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  becaufe  the  af- 


fertion  has  frequently  appeared  in  print, 
that  it  is  pofliblc  to  go  behind  the  defeend- 
ing  column  of  wafer  at  the  Falls,  and  to  re¬ 
main  there,  in  perfe^f  fafety.  Converfa- 
tion,  it  has  been  faid,  may  be  held  there, 
without  interruption  from  the  noife,  which 
is  lefs  there  than  at  a  confidemble  diAance. 
People  who  live  neajr  the  fpot  have  daily  to 
contradiA  thefe  fables.  They  have  them- 
fclvcs  been  repeatedly  as  far  as  poAible  un¬ 
der  the  Falls,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
dudfing  Arangers  there.  Their  information 
is,  therefore,  to  be  relied  on. 

Under  the  Table-Rock  (as  it  is  called), 
from  a  part  of  which  the  water  ddeends, 
there  is,  it  is  true,-  fpacc  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  a  great  number  of  people,  in  pcrfedl 
fafety.  But  how  thould  they  get  there  ? 
Were  they  to  attempt  to  enter  the  cavity, 
behind  the  Fall,  the  very  current  of  the 
air  (as  the  guides  fay),  even  were  the  Aream 
of  water  not  to  touch  them,  would  dcS- 
prive  them  of  life.  The  truth  is,  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  go  under,  that  is,  below  the  Falls, 
as  wc  did,  but  nor  to  go  behind  them. 

The  motion  of  the  water,  below  the 
cataradf,  is,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  extremely 
wild  and  irregular :  and  it  remains  fo  down 
to  the  Landing.  As  far  as  the  fog  extends, 
it  is  impaflible  to  judge  of  the  Aatc  of  the 
atmofphcre  with  refpedf  to  heat  and  cold  : 
in  fuinmer  it  cools  it  ;  and  in  winter  ren¬ 
ders  if  milder.  The  furrounding  country, 
on  the  Canada  fide,  is  very  delighrful,  af- 
fording  charming  Aations  for  pleafnre- 
grouuds,  from  whence  the  Falls  might  'be 
viewed  to  advantage.  On  this  aticciint,  as 
well  as  for  ihefikeof  trade,  the  1  md  here 
will  probably,  at  fome  future  period,  lell 
for  a  very  high  price.  It  is  at  prefent  (1798) 
valued  at  10.  an  acre. 

'The  banks  around  the  Falls  are  lined 
with  white  pine  (Pinus  Arobus),  and  ce¬ 
dar  (  Thuya  occidcntalis). 

Addihonnl  not  we  concerning  the  Fa  Us*  Commu^ 

nicated  to  the  Editor ^  in  September  ^  1 80 1 . 

I  am  fituaied  24  miles  caA  of  Niagara 
Falls.  I  frequently  hear  them  roar  at  this 
diAance,  and  fee  the  volumes  of  ch'uds 
they  pour  into  the  heavens  I  lately  fpent 
an  afternoon  in  contemplating  them,  in  one 
of  Mr.  Painter’s  Helds,  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  great  pitch.  This  appears  much 
the  moA  eligible  fituatioo  to  contemplate 
their  magnificence.  Here  1  difeovered, 
that  viewing  them  with  an  inverted  eye, 
gives  them  all  the  delicacy,  and  the  luxu¬ 
riant  tints  of  the  camera  cbfeura.  Lake 
Erie,  all  la  A  fpring  and  fummer,  has  been 
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about  two  feet  bighcr  than  common  t  bin  I  J^avge  force  encamped  on  the  fionticri,  and 
can  not  perceive,  that  this  excels  lA  wate  r  that  very  confidcTable  detachments  of  troops 
caufes  any  vihb'e  change  in  the  appearance  had  breii  cmbaikedfor  Pomerania, 
of  the  Falls.  Many  travellers  of  the 'hr  ft  .  It  certain,  that  a  formidable  Coali- 
refpe^f ability,  from  the  United  Stares,  and  tion  is  n(^  maturing  in  the  North  o.  Europe 

Europe,  have  vifited  them  this  rtafon.  •*'?** 

Mr  T.vii  sW  S  rtvENs.  wiH  probably  be  joined,  the  great  powers  of 

r  jir  j  j  DL  r  V  -i  England,  Rudia,  Prufliii,  Audria,  Sweden, 

Ir  and  L>enmark  ;  and  that  in  the  formation  of 


St/MMAJUr  Uf  IJtiTKLUGKNCE,^ 
PoRfiioN  AND  Domestic. 

jifprti  of  Foreign  Ne*tvi» 


this  immenfc  body,  fucha  fpirit  and  union  is 
cxpe(5ted  to  prevail,  as  lhall  eventually  reftore 
to  Eu'Ope,  that  correft  balance  of  power, 
which  its  peace  and  fafety  fo  necfeflaiily  re¬ 
quires. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  formidable  Ex- 


Of  the  intcliigencc  lately  received  from  peditions  are  fitting  out  in  England,  for  the 
Europe,  the  following  may  not  be  deemed  avowed  purpofc  of  joining  the  Britiih  forces 
an  incorre<5t  comparilbn  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  giving  fuccour  to 

WAR.  King  of  Naples,  and  further- ailing  in 

ft  is  certain  that  the  Camp,  formed  in  the  fuch  fitiiations  as  events  may  render  necef- 
vicinity  .of  Paris,  and  to  which  other  regular  fary.' 
troops  were  hafiening,  from  their  levcral  po-  PEACE 

fitions  in  Germany,  has  been  broken  up,  and  .  To  all  this  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
tlir  wlrole  body  ordered  to  re-enter  the  new !  a  prOtraacd  war  ;  we  have  but  one  article  to 
formed  States  of  that  Empire  j  add,  via. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  States,  which  form  ’  U<>rd  Lauderdale  remained  at  Paris  on  the 
the  New  Federation  of  the  Rhine,  have  been  j  *7^  September. 

ordered  to  furnilh  their  quota  of  troops,  \  Gazette,"] 

a^reenble  to  the  ftipulations  made  with  .  Wajbwgton  CUj,  N<^.  5. 

It  is  certam,  that  inftead  of  difmifling  any  The -honourable  M-  E»sk.n,.  En- 

^  r  1  jt  .1  ,  1  r  f  voy  hitraordinary  and  Miniitcr  Plenipotcn- 

part  of  the  regular  army,  even- that  clafs  ot.  .  ^  r  u*  o  tt  *.  j 

i  u  r  ®  J  i-  •  .-.1  4  .L  tiary  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  to  the  United 

I<»idiers  whofe  age  and  lervices  entitled  them  «  xtr  •  ^  A  ,,, 

^  r  D  °  .  u  J  J  J  otat^s,  w’as  on  Monday  received  by  the  Se- 

tf>  rcpolc,  Bonaparte  has  ordered  a  new  ana  ro.  jll-  r  ^  a 

4-  _ c  I  cretary  of  State,  and  by  him  prefented  to  the 

very  iormidable  army  or  conicnpts  to  be  r,  r  tt  •  j  c*  ^ 

t  A  .A  «  •  J-..  4%  •  Prelident  of  the  United  States, 

laded,  and ‘.quipped  lor  immediate  Icrv ICC.  i  ^  i  l  a 

I.  •  .  •  .1  .  »  r  J  a  i  '  On  the  fame  day,  tlie  honourable  Antho- 

Jt-is  certain,  that  a  fencus  milunderltan J-  rr  •  \  tt  t-  »• 

.  -/i  .  T7 _ u  ID  /r  NY,MERRY,Lrquirc,IateEnvoyLxtraordina- 

me  Clift,  between  the  French  audPrutlian  go-  ,  -v  r»i  •  •  r  u 

”  ,  *1  .  .u  1  u ,  J  r -Y  I  iind  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  from  the 

vernments  ;  tliat  ihc  latter  power  had  Ictiled  ,  ,  r  u  »  r  i  . 

•.  j-4r  *  -..1  w.  A^S  u  A  ^  a  A  ■  lame  court,  took  Lave  of  the  PrciiJcnt. 

Its  differences  witJi  Sweden  ;  had  rcito- cd  a  * 

feefion  of  the  Hanoverian  dominion  to  the  ’  Exit  aB  of  a  letter  from  General  IVtll'mfon^  dat~ 
King  of  Sweden,  and  has  placed  its  entire.  rd  Rapids  of  Red  River y  Sept,  19,  1806. 
army  in  a  llaie  of  afliveand  immediate  opt-  |  - 

ration.  .  ,  ,  t-  •  !  Mexicans,  arc  fo  much  at  variance,  and 

It  IS  certain,  that  the  Emperor  Francis, .  Spanifti  commander,  at  the  head  of  1500 
though  dcpilved  of  many  branches  ot  the  |  1800  men.  has  treated  the  ftrong  remon- 

ancient  HouJe  of  Auftria,  has  ftill  left  an  I  governor  Claiborne  and  colonel 

iramenfe  population ;  and  that  the  moft  active  ;  culhing  witli  fuch  flight,  afte^  having  tra- 

eiertions  have  ^en  made,  under  the  direc-  1  verfed  the  territory  eall  of  the  Sabine,  where 
nons  of  his  illuflrious  brother,  'he  Areh  ,  he  has  taken  his  neareft  pnft,  and  menaced 
Duke  Charles,  «o  place  the  arnriy  of  Germa-  }  eftablilhment  at  Natchitoches  ;  that  I 
ny.  m  the  higheft  ftate  of  preparation  forjf„,efee  an  inevitable  appeal  to  arms  in  the 

^  courfc  of  twelve'days,  if  the  Spaniards  ihould 

It  is  certain  that  throughout  the  Italian  not  recede,  or  I  receive  counter  orders. — 
coaft.  the  Brtiiih  have  a  formidable  maritime  I  And  as  governor  Herrara  is  an  officer  who 
Iqiridron  ;  and  that  this  force,  joined  by  a  •  has  rifen  by  his  fword,  and  is  reputed  a  man 
confidcrabic  body  of  Englifti  and  native  !  of  great  pride  and  fpirit,  1  think  it  probable 
troops,  arc  enabled,  and  have  frequently  cf-  J  he  will  adhere  to  his  folcmn  ptomirc  to  main- 
feiftcd  the  moft  important  operations  againll  tain  and  defend  his  mafter’s  territorial  pre¬ 


total  I  am  to  expe^  from  this  and  the  Mifllf. 
fippi  territories,  to  be  aftcmbled  at  Nachi. 
toches  the  firlt  proximo. 

letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Herald^  from 
a  refpedahle  gentleman  in  Camden  y  ( N.  C.) 
dated  Odober  27,  fays% 

“  This  place  never  was  fo  univcrfally  ficMj 
before.  Owing  to  the  immenfc  quantity  of 
water  which  has  f.illen  within  a  few  months^ 
the  ague  and  fever,  bilious  and  nervous  fever 
have  vifited  every  family,  and  almoft  every 
being.  Some  families  are  entirely  laid  up, 
there  not  being  enough  in  health  to  nurfc  the 
fick.  Five  died  the  other  d^y  within  two  or. 
three  miles  diftance. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright 
and  tw^o  children,  and  Mifs  Dickfon,  have 
been  fick,  and  our  reprefentative  has  been  fe. 
verely  attacked  with  a  nervous  complaint, 
and  although  the  moft  violent  fymtoms  have 
abated,  he  is  fcarccly  ever  clear  of  a  fever. 
Tick  and  weak  ftomach  ;  in  he  wall  have 
a  tedious  time  of  it,  if  he  recovers.  1  wifti 
we  had  one  of  your  phyPicians  here  ;  we  are 
very  much  in  want  of  a.fkilful  practitioner.* 
Unlefs  the  weather  Ihould  loon  become  cool 
and  fair,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
us  all.” 

% 

Virginia  mode  of  curing  Haws, 

Rub  each  ham  with  tw»o  teafpoon^  fini  of 
fait  petre,  and  let  them  remain  lor  8  or  10 
hours,  then  mix  brown  fugar  with  fine  fair, 
till  the  fait  is  brown,  and  rub  each  ham  well 
with  this  mixtu-e,  and  pack  them  down  in  a 
tigiit  calk  ;  fprinkling  fait  very  lightly  over 
every  layer:  let  them  remain  for  12  or  14 
days,  then  unpack  them,  and  put  thoie  that 
wc:c  on  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  any  pic¬ 
kle  wdiich  they  made,  p  ur  over  them,  atid  in 
two  weeks  more  they  v  ill  be  fit  to  fmokc. 

TO  CORRLSPONDENTS. 

The  lines  of  Dr.  J.  dc  N.  arc  intended  for 
next  week.— 

But  Vkrsus’s  addrel's  to  the  mufes  is  not 
entitled  to  the  fame  treatment ;  for  it  is 
ftanding  rule  with  us,  never  to  introduce  a 
piece  to  our  readers  which  wc  cannot  under- 
ftand. 

Cyricus,  be  perfiiaded  not  to  meddle 
with  things  too  high. 

Privadc/s  effay  is  inadmiffiblc. 
Despondens,  fain  would  wc  remove  the 
gloomy  tinCIure  of  thy  mind  ;  but  wx  do  not 
think  th^t  would  be  accompliftied  by  prefent 
ing  thy  reveriCs  to  the  public. 


the  French  in  that  quarter. 


tenfions  to  a  point  within  feven  miles  of  one 


It  is  certain,  that  Kuffia  has  augmented  Sabine, 

her  eff  Clive  troops  to  the  number  of  500,000  **  Under  thefe  circumftanres,  but  with  a 

men  ;  tLit  the  moll  able  and  experienced  folemn  determination  to  drain  the  cup  of 
Generals  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  her  |  conciliation  before  I  draw  the  fword,  I. have 
armies  ;  that  at  thi>  moment,  Ihe  has  a  very  j  called  for  about  700  militia^  which  is  the  fum 
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